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The Cultivation of the Hymn 


in the Parish School 





=— ATHOLIC hymns, that 

i| is, those religious, stro- 
phic, spiritual songs 
which are employed at 
Divine Service, and 
either are allowed or 
commended by the ec- 
clesiastical authorities, 
uously cultivated in the 
parochial schools. 

At some of the Divine Services, for in- 
stance, Low Mass and devotions, singing 
in the vernacular has attained well de- 
served prominence. The Church has al- 
ways endeavored to attain a most intimate 
participation on the part of the faithful 
in her religious life, therefore, from the 
earliest times of Christianity, the congre- 
gation took part in the singing. 

Besides the Catechism and Bible His- 
tory, religious instruction in our Catho- 
lic schools should include lessons in sing- 
ing, for singing is practical expression of 
religion, and will gradually lead those tak- 
ing part to a more intelligent and bene- 
ficial participation in the life of the 








Church, which is so vividly represented 
by the various ‘seasons and feasts and 
their peculiar customs and ceremonies. 


Among the means of attaining this end 
we must not undervalue the proper treat- 
ment of the Church hymn. From an edu- 
cational point of view the hymn is of 
great importance, for, with irresistible 
force it arouses religious enthusiasm, and 
renders the hearts of children susceptible 
to all that is noble and beautiful. By 
means of the hymn the individual char- 
acter of the various seasons of the eccle- 
siastical year finds expression and the 
sentiments which they call forth are vivid- 
ly portrayed. 


At religious instructions the hymn may 
be employed in various ways, for it repro- 
duces and elucidates historical facts from 
the Bible, gives a clear idea of religious 
and moral truths, and exerts a powerful 
influence upon the heart of the child by 
the practical lessons which it inculcates. 

A hymn may be introduced at the be- 
ginning or close of a period of instruction 
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instead of oral prayer. Hymns appropri- 
ate to the respective season of the eccle- 
siastical year, or in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin or some of the saints may be em- 
ployed. 


The hymn may likewise be used at 
Divine Service, as at Low Masses, Devo- 
tions, Processions, before and after the 
sermon, during the exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and at similar func- 
tions. 


At school the child should be directed to 
sing the hymns intelligently and devoutly. 
The Catholic teacher ought to regard the 
cultivating of the hymn as a sacred duty 
which he may not neglect. 

In the selection of hymns the teacher 
should be guided by their reference to 
the ecclesiastical seasons and their appli- 
cation to the instructions of Divine Serv- 
ice. 


In the first place, those hymns are to 
be employed which are characteristic of 
the individual seasons and festivals, and 
which vividly portray their spirit. Those 
hymns are likewise very valuable which 
facilitate and enliven religious instruc- 
tions; by degrees the chants for Mass may 
be introduced. 


On account of the short amount of 
time available at school for teaching these 
hymns, their number must be limited to 
only a few. For the first year of train- 
ing three hymns are added each year, 
eventually the children will acquire a re- 
spectable repertoire of comprehensive, 


carefully learned hymns which can be 
worthily performed at Divine Service. 

If the hymn is to have desired effect, 
it should receive a treatment correspond- 
ing to its end. In the first place, there- 
fore, it must be prepared in the proper 
manner, this preparation is a sure key to 
the understanding of the hymn. The 
main object here is to introduce the hymn 
at the opportune moment in the instruc- 
tions, thereby placing the child in the 
mood or disposition which inspired the 
hymn. The diction should be pure, the 
rhythm and accent proportionate, the 
phrasing and modulation well regulated, 
thereby interpreting the feelings and sen- 
timents of the author. 

The hymn should be explained, thus 
removing all difficulties which might be 
in the way of a correct conception of the 
hymn. The child must so understand the 
context of a single stanza as well of the 
entire hymn, as to be able to reproduce 
it briefly. 

The hymn should be read to the chil- 
dren with expression, and special import- 
ance is to be attached to a good expressive 
rendering on the part of the pupils. The 
rehearsals should take place during the 
singing classes. A correct, dignified ren- 
dition should be sung only in unison. 

The hymn should be memorized, thus 
becoming the spiritual property of the 
children which they will take with them 
through life as a precious treasure, which 
will always be to them a source of edifica- 
tio, comfort and cheer. 

(Translated from the German for the Caecilia) 


The Vibrato and Tremolo 


By Albert Lohmann 


T is surprising to note 
with what tenacity the 
popular mind clings to 
the notion that legiti- 
mate voice training be- 
gins and ends with the 
acquisition of the 

it vibrato or _ tremolo 

Thanks to the gramophone and other 

seductive agencies, most people see in the 

vibrato and tremolo the distinguished 
marks of a well-trained voice. Already 
the girl in her teens signifies her inten- 
tion of developing into a vocalist by gar- 
giing out wavering sounds of calvish 





sonorousness at the parental fireside. And 
a proud mother, beaming with satisfac- 
tion as she observes this domestic phe- 
nomenon, resolves then and there that this 
budding talent shal] not be allowed to 
go to waste. By all means the child 
shall “take vocal,” which means that she 
is to be sent to the studio of some Madame 
Givyu A Payne who has the “trill’ down 
to perfection. Our choirmasters are put 
on their mettle to counteract this popular 
misconception as to what constitutes a 
well-trained voice. If they have been in- 
sisting that the well-placed steady tone is 
the only correct thing for our church sing- 
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ers they have probably found it most ad- 
vantageous so far to advance reasons of an 
ecclesiastical nature. That there is also 
a strictly artistic justification for the pure, 
sustained tone and hence also an artistic 
reason for condemning the habitual, in- 
discriminate employment of the vibrato 
or tremolo, will be seen from the follow- 
ing reflections of an eminent authority 
on the voice. We give here the views 
expressed by Mr. W. J. Henderson in the 
New York Sun, Jan. 2, 1910: 


“ ...It is quite certain that opera 
audiences have fallen into the way of ac- 
cepting a tremolo as an ornament, or at 
any rate of regarding it as inevitable and 
even unobjectionable. It is a pity that 
this is true, but opera audiences are so 
lamentably unmusical, especially that part 
of them which exercises the strongest in- 
fluence on operatic art (namely, those who 
make opera fashionable) that they can- 
not be expected to demand steadiness of 
tone as an element in good singing. 

It is beyond question that there is more 
bad singing on the operatic stage than 
anywhere else. The largest salaries are 
paid to the largest voices. This is the 
sum and substance of the entire matter 
....There is indeed not much scope in 
opera for the singer possessed of a small 
voice. Even those which sound small to 
us, are comparatively large....It is an 
actual fact that there are opera singers 
who have never had two years of voice 
training....It is the root of the evils 
patent to every observer is the conviction 
that success on the operatic stage can be 
won without thorough grounding in the 
art of singing, and the appalling fact is 
that it is won by singers who know al- 
most nothing at all about art.... 

In Italy it is conceded by those who do 
not feel obliged to defend everything done 
in that bewitching land, that singers are 
no longer trained as they were in the 
palmy days of her vocal ascendancy. The 
requirements of the Italian singing schools 
of the early eighteenth century would 
seem impossible to the operatic aspirant 
of today. He is not seeking for success 
in the artistic delivery of the music of 
Rosini, of Mozart, of Gluck, of Puccini; 
but for fame and glory and, most of all, 
large salary for pealing the clarion meas- 
ures of Verdi’s later works, and most of 
all for vociferating “Ridi Paliacci” at the 
top of his lungs or revelling in the declam- 
atory pages of Puccini. 


France is sunk so low in vocal apathy 
that it is quite futile to discuss her. The 
singing at the Grand Opera is the worst 
to be heard throughout all the great opera 
houses of Europe.... 

The Theatre de la Monnaie of Brussels, 
an opera house of which Americans know 
altogether too little, cannot now provide 
such companies as it once did. It would 
hardly be able to produce now with Rose 
Caron and Nellie Melba among its regu- 
lar sopranos, Renaud and Seguin among 
its regular barytones. 

In the twenties La Scala has Rubini 
and Tamburini singing together in nearly 
every production. Lately it was glad 
when it could engage Bassi and Borghatti. 

The name Rubini brings us to an im- 
portant point. In a recent comment on 
a performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this newspaper said that certain 
deep-laid and widespread causes pre- 
vented some singers from delivering music 
as that of Gluck in the proper manner. 
One of the most noteworthy of these 
causes is the use of the vibrato. 

This trick (the (vibrato) was intro- 
duced into the singing by Rubini. So 
far as any records can show it was not 
characteristic of the singing of what is 
called the golden age of song....The 
earliest books which describe singing 
enumerate certain excellences and certain 
defects. We find these same merits and 
demerits mentioned by successive writers 
down through the golden age. The skill 
of singers in the delivery of florid music 
of the most difficult kind was developed 
early in the seventh century, and before 
its close there was a colorature as brilliant 
as that of the following period, the golden 
age. 

In the delivery of the cantilena the 
singers of the golden age were probably 
greater than their predecessors and this 
was no doubt due in some measure to the 
superiority of the composers who wrote 
for them and who forced upon their at- 
tention the potency of pure sustained 
phrases. In other words, there was a 
higher vocal art in the early eighteenth 
century than in the late seventeenth, but 
no greater florid technic. 

In reading accounts of the manner in 
which Caffarelli, Farinelli and their con- 
temporaries sang, we meet with praise 
for their wonderful breath control, their 
sustained phrasing, their messa di voce, 
their purity of tone, their accuracy of 
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intonation, their skill in the delivery of 
ornament, and their ability to pour record 
of any such trick as the vibrato. On the 
contrary, steadiness of tone seems to have 
been a sine qua non among these singers. 

Rubini introduced the vibrato as a 
dramatic effect. He sang it in places 
where a human being’s voice would be 
likely to quiver with emotion. The effect 
was admirable and would still be so if 
employed as he then employed it. But 
alas Rubini fell himself a victim to his 
own invention. He cannot be said to have 
contracted the habit. No, it was even 
worse than that, for Rubini began to use 
the vibrato through all his singing at just 
the time when it became necessary to do 
something to distract the public attention 
from the deterioration of his voice. 

It is hardly necessary to go into a his- 
tory of the subsequent development of the 
vibrato. It is sufficient to remind ob- 
servers of singing that it speedily came 
to be a fixed feature of vocal delivery. The 
result was that its original purpose was 
completely obscured, and it became a 
mannerism of song, devoid of artistic 
reason of even or senuous beauty. 


Ferri, a singer who flourished in the 
’50s, went to the extreme in the employ- 
ment of the quivering tone, for he de- 
veloped a tremolo which he employed in- 
tentionally on every note. Just as many 
silly ideas were advanced in favor of the 
tremolo as had already been advanced for 
the vibrato. Some said it was the result 
of forcing the voice to meet the demands 
of the loud instrumentation. Others held 
that it made the tone carry better. Still 
others confessed that they used it for 
“effect,” but what effect they expected to 
produce by using it continually, they did 
not tell. 


The truth is that neither the vibrato 
nor its reductio ad absurdum, the tremolo, 
need be absolutely excluded from the 
domain of artistic singing; but each 
should be employed for a specific expres- 
sional purpose, and for that only. To use 
one or the other all the time is a vice, 
just as it would be to sing every phrase 
portamento or al] passages staccato. 

In so far as the matter of the vibrato 
is related to such music as that of Gluck’s 
“Orfeo,” its employment is an anachro- 
nism. The use of the vibrato belongs to 
a later period. Whether employed viciously 
from one end of an air to the other or 


only occasionally with a view to the com- 
munication of a tearfu' feeling, the vi- 
brato is a feature of singing not perfectly 
in place in Gluck’s music... .The singers 
of today, who generally have a vibrato, 
cannot convey to us the clear, serene, re- 
poseful beauty of a Gluck aria simply be- 
cause they cannot deliver it with a steady 
tone. By just so much as their tones 
shake in the emission of the sustained 
phrases of these melodies they fall short 
of the standard of voice production ab- 
solutely essential to their correct perform- 
ance. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to call at- 
tention to one or two voices which have 
the steadiness of tone referred to herein 
as so desirable. Unfortunately in the 
most interesting case of them all the 
steadiness of tone is not supported by 
other qualities requisite to the perfect 
presentment of classic arias. 


Mme. Melba has always (till lately) de- 
livered her tones with no vibrato, or at 
any rate with so little that it was almost 
inappreciable. But this admirable mis- 
tress of vocal technic has steadfastly 
clung to a faith in the sensuous charm of 
her tone and has never deemed it of vital 
importance to her fame that she should 
probe the depths of lyric expression. 

The music of the period preceding that 
of Rossini was conceived as an organic 
union of truth and beauty, not of truth 
first and perhaps a little beauty after- 
ward. Nor was it conceived as merely a 
succession of captivating sounds. 

These remarks of course apply only to 
the music of the rea] masters, Mozart and 
Gluck, and before them Rameau and 
Haendel and even Lully. It is not enough 
to sing this music with a perfectly smooth 
tone. There must be an exquisite feeling 
for the curve of its melodies and the archi- 
tecture of its phrases, and there must be 
a sympathetic insight which enable the 
singer to adjust the elements of delivery 
to an interpretation of the sentiment so 
as to throw into the most brilliant light 
the characteristic traits of this melodic 
structure. 

In achieving this result we have of late 
had no singer of the classic music to ex- 
cel Mme. Sembrich, but others have in 
some degree exhibited the qualities essen- 
tia] to the old style. Still, in looking over 


the ground, the observer is forced to con- 
fess that Mmes. Melba and Sembrich have 
shown a more satisfying freedom from 
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vicious vibrato than any of the other 
singers who have possessed in marked de- 
gree some of the other qualities of merit.” 

So far Mr. Henderson. To sum up,— 
the foregoing shows that the vibrato is 
out of place unless there is a psychological 
reason for it. It serves its purpose in 
the modern opera and in all music in 
which the element of pathos and passion 
is strongly emphasized. This considera- 
tion at once determines also our artistic 
attitude toward its use in church music. 


What Mr. Henderson says about the in- 
congruity of the vibrato in the rendition 
of the classical cantilena of Mozart, Gluck, 
etc., retains its force if applied mutatis 
mutandis to the classical cantilena of the 
old masters of church music and, we think 
also if applied to the cantilena of ap- 
proved modern church music which is 
supposed to have evolved more or less 
from the classical polyphony of the old 
masters. And since the choral character 
of our figured church music makes the 
blending and balancing of the voices a 
matter of paramount importance, it is 
easily seen that the rejection of the quiver- 
ing voice with all its subjective projection 
and general intractability becomes a 
matter of artistic necessity. This is es- 
pecially true of a cappella singing. Why 
is it that a chorus (particularly an a cap- 
pella chorus) of socalled operatic singers 


so rarely gives satisfaction? Need we 


say? 


Ah, but there is the Gregorian melody, 
which is—shall we say?—largely solistic 
in character. Would not the vibrato lend 
itself admirably to an animation of its 
monodical jejuneness? It would if 
Gregorian plain-song rose to the heights 
or, let us say more properly, descended 
to the depths of pathos and passion for 
which the vibrato and tremolo are a be- 
coming and adequate expression. But the 
Gregorian melodies are not passionate; 
nor are they apathetic. Whatever pathet- 
ic expression is required for them is 
amply supplied by the natural warmth of 
which the human voice is capable without 
resorting to the artifice of a vibrato or 
tremolo. 


And it seems not irrelevant to point out 
in the end that the artistic considerations 
which regulate the use of the vibrato and 
tremolo in vocal music are equally valid 
if transferred to the sphere of instrumen- 
tal music. Let this be a gentle hint to 
the Catholic organist (lady or otherwise) 
whose musical soul is ever in a state of 
sweet liquescency the while it seeks its 
utterance through the undulating medium 
of that abused organ stop known as the 
Voix celeste and that equally much mis- 
used mechanical device known as the 
organ tremolo. 


Music As A School Subject 


By M. A. B. 


™ USIC, universally recog- 
nized as the language 
of the emotions, has 
been too long neglected 
in our schools. There 
was a time when this 
subject in all the 
schools of America was 
regarded as a mere recreation, but that 
time has passed forever. School Music 
has advanced by leaps and bounds, until 
at present it forms an integral part of the 





school curriculum in nearly .every public — 


school of the United States. Can we say 
as much for our Catholic Schools? 


Our elementary school curriculum dur- 


ing the last few years has absorbed the - 


attention of hundreds of thoughful men 
and women whose one desire has been to 
formulate such a course of study as would 


best aid the child in the acquisition of a 
practical Christian education. Their great 
aim has been to give him an all round 
development. But, can this be accom- 
plished by the overstressing of some sub- 
jects to the detriment, if not the exclusion, 
of others equally important in this scheme 
of development? 

The child has emotions as ae as an 
intellect to be trained and guided, and 
just as each subject incorporated in the 
curriculum is considered from the view- 
point of its educational value to the child’s 
mind and soul, so music, which has such 
potent influence in the guidance of the 
emotions should be properly evaluated. 

In some places our educators are mak- 
ing a supreme effort to raise and main- 
tain the standard of music in the schools, 


(Con-inued on page 75—Column 2) 
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Excerpts from the Cardinal's letters: 
December 12th, 1924— 


“The CAECILIA deserves every commendation 
and encouragement, for it is practically ‘a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness.. I know of no other month- 
ly periodical in the English language midst the great 
multitude of publication that espouses the cause of 
sacred music and brings to our notice those com- 
positions that are in harmony with the wishes and 
regulations of Pope Pius X of saintly memory. 


your efforts merit and obtain every 
encouragement, for there are but few like you de- 
voting your talents and efforts to the cause of real 
church music, and unless your numbers grow, the 
beauty and impressiveness of the Church's liturgy is 
bound to suffer in the years to come.” 

June, 1925— 


We are happy to welcome it (The 
CAECILIA) to the sacred precincts of our Semi- 
nary 


“We commend it to our clergy and our sister- 
hoods, for we feel that in supporting it ; 
we are helping to safeguard a precious inheritance 
that has come to us from the first ages of the Church.” 





Scandicus and Climacus 


In IV Kings 3, 
13 sqq. is related 
a very interesting 
and highly in- 
structive episode from the life of the 
prophet Eliseus. The Moabite king, 





An Old Testament Type 


of the Genuine Organist 











Mesa, had entered into a covenant with 
Achab, king of Israel, which upon 
Achab’s death he promptly broke. 
Joram, Achab’s son and successor, en- 
tered into an alliance with Josaphat, 


the pious and God-fearing king of Ju- 
da, and the king of Edom and set out 
to avenge Mesa’s breach of faith. 
However, the waterless desert of Edom 
through which they marched threat- 
ened them with destruction. 


In their plight, at the suggestion 
of king Josaphat, they sought aid from 
God through the intercession of the 
prophet Eliseus. At the sight of the 
wicked king Joram the prophet waxed 
wrathful and addressed him thus: 
“What have I to do with thee 
As the Lord of hosts liveth, in whose 
sight I stand, if I did not reverence the 
face of Josaphat, king of Juda, I would 
not have hearkened to thee, nor looked 
on thee. But now bring me hither a 
minstrel. And when the minstrel 
played, the hand of the Lord came up- 
him.” Thereupon the prophet pre- 
dicted an abundance of water for man 
and beast and a crushing victory over 
the Moabites. 


Like the three kings in the Bible 
story, the people come to the house of 
God on Sunday often with troubled 
minds and heavy hearts. Contact with 
the holy water font at the door does 
not of itself nor at once smoothen the 
brow wrinkled by family cares and 
business worries; neither does it so 
readily restore peace and calm to a 
heart agitated and harassed through 
constant struggle with spiritual ene- 
mies. 

Here the organist (with his sing- 
ers) enters upon his sublime office so 
fittingly linked to that of the officiating 
priest. Mindful of the apostolic prin- 
ciple “I will sing with my spirit, I will 
sing also with my understanding,” 
which is only a paraphrase of the 
psalmist’s “sing ye wisely”, he will, by 
means of his consecrated “harp”, ad- 
dress the congregation in the heavenly 
language of music with that gravity, 
solemnity, dignity, and chaste restraint 
that characterize all the solemn rites 
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of the Church’s worship. 

The world and its dissipations are 
a profanation of the house of God. 
Such, however, is the offering of the 
hireling organist, the Woolworth va- 
riety, not always, alas! without the 
sanction of the official custodian of the 
sanctuary. The people are served with 
a snatch from the opera, or a sentimen- 
tal love ditty from the radio repertoire 
strongly intermingled with hectie jazz 
who is so fortunate as to be spared 
these abominations or as bishop Ulla- 
thorne would call them, “‘the offsweep- 
ings of the modern theatres, concert- 
rooms, and taverns, love songs ...... 
turned into Tantum Ergos, for the 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and opera music adapted to Ave 
Marias,”—things of the world and 
leading to the world, by their very na- 
ture calculated to irritate still more the 
hearts already wearied and surfeited 
with the shallowness of the world’s 
frivolity and sensuality. 








If all else in the church speaks of 
God’s holy presence and makes for 
that reverence and recollection which 
alone befits the creature before the 
Creator, if all else in the church speaks 
of the eternal and divine ond the mu- 
sic of the world is allowed to enter 
“the very atmosphere of the church is 
startled from its tranquillity with the 
profane invasion, and the ears of them 
who pray are filled with distraction.” 


But let the official minstrels (or- 
ganist and singers second the effort of 
the Church’s official representative at 
the altar and in the pulpit and, imbued 
with the exalted dignity of their office. 
make music with the sacred words of 
the Church “and in the tones and 
modes which she prescribes or at least 
permits. This music is not intended to 
be a mere human pleasure, chosen at 
will, but it is a duty to God, from 
which. .. . spring a sweet pleasure and 
an. interior .consolation.” ‘Troubled 








minds will be soothed and wearied 
hearts refreshed. The hand of the 
Lord will come upon them and they 
will return to their daily tasks filled 
with new courage and glad with the 
sure hope of victory. 


And, minstrel of the Church, your 
own heart will swell with the joyous 
consciousness of being a benediction 
to the people of God. 


—P. n. 





THE PLACE OF MUSIC ON 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 73) 


but these champions of the cause meet 
great opposition from many, who by 
virtue of their position might help in the 
advancement of this work. These persons 
who, though loath to accept music as an 
essential subject of the school program, 
are, nevertheless, eager for an improve- 
ment in Church Music. They do not real- 
ize that just as it is necessary to know 
the shades and meaning of language, and 
the artistic use of words in order to ap- 
preciate good literature, so it is equally 
necessary to have a knowledge of music 
in order to stimulate the taste for that 
which is best. Love and appreciation 
must precede artistic rendition. 


Each schoo] subject has a definite place 
on the daily program; and the greater con- 
centration the subject requires, the more 
carefully the hour for its recitation is 
chosen, in order that pupils may be at 
their best mentally and physically. Noth- 
ing is allowed to deprive the class of one 
moment of the period of time allotted to 
this all important subject. Such is the 
organization that should characterize the 
music work in our schools, if the children 
are to begin to acquire a command of that 
language, namely: reading power and the 
ability to interpret and appreciate the 
music which they read. 


The music period should be the happiest 
of the day, for here an appeal is made 
not only to the intellect but to the emo- 
tions, to the imagination, to the highest 
instincts of which the human heart is 


(Continued on page 80—Cclumn 2) 
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What Children Like 
And What Is Good For Them 


By F. Stephen Clark 


,O doubt most music 
teachers will be hor- 
rified at the mere sug- 
gestion that a child’s 
taste should be con- 
sidered when selecting 
the pieces for his study, 

but this article is writ- 
ten to uphold that suggestion. 

‘What they like’ and ‘what is good for 
them’ are often synonymous; but quite 
apart from that, it is a wise course to 
give a child music that appeals to him 
simply for the reason that he likes it— 
for children (and adults, too, for that 
matter) will always work more willingly 
and progress more effectually if their 
work is congenial to them. 

This is all very obvious, and should 
need no comment, but the manner in 
which it is generally ignored calls for re- 
mark. Here is a psychological fact which 
should be known to all teachers; . the 
majority of teachers must surely have 
realized it, and yet many continue to dis- 
regard it. 

The mystery of a pupil’s making rapid 
progress with one composition and yet 
being unable to master a much more 
simple one is encountered by all teachers 
at some time or other, and surely its sig- 
nificance cannot be missed. It means 
simply that the pupil likes the difficult 
composition and dislikes the easy one. 
This is merely a proof of the foolishness 
of ignoring a pupil’s taste. It is obvious 
that if a pupil cannot progress with music 
that he dislikes it is absurd to continue 
giving it to him. 

On the other hand, it would be unwise 
to make a hard and fast rule always to 
give a pupil exactly what he asked for. 
There are some who, if allowed to have 
their own way, would never progress be- 
yond playing waltzes and fox-trots, and 
the wise teacher should recognize this. It 
is my firm belief, however, that the 
student of music will always find his own 
level in the long run, so that the boy or 
girl with a passion for dance-music will 
eventually play dance-music whether or 


not he or she has been made to play good 
*From “The Sc .00l Music Review’ 
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music. The teacher may seek an excuse 
on the score that he is not responsible for 
the child’s taste, and on the face of it, it 
appears ridiculous to deny it; yet I claim 
that it is possible to mould, within certain 
limits, a pupil’s taste. It must be done 
gradually and carefully, not violently ; but 
it can be done, and this fact gives the 
teacher a new responsibility. This may 
seem to be directly contradictory to my 
first suggestion, namely that the child’s 
taste should be considered, and even con- 
ceded to; yet it is not really so. The 
method by which the teacher can train 
musical taste is by giving pupils the style 
of music they like, but with a gradual 
improvement in the quality. 


The teacher should discover what ap- 
peals most to individual pupils. Generally 
it will be found to be rhythm. Melody is 
an easy second. Girls are more suscept- 
ible to harmony, and like tripping music 
with plenty of scale and arpeggio work. 
Boys seem to show a greater appreciation 
of pattern and design, and dislike any- 
thing in the nature of runs. 


All normal children like a good clear- 
cut tune, as winging rhythm, and the 
major key. Most children dislike a subtle 
air, the minor key, and sentimentality. 
Piano and slow speed indications are ex- 
tremely unpopular, just as forte and 
quick speed indications are approved. I 
have never yet encountered a child who 
disliked a good drum-thumping military 
march, and ‘Funiculi-Finicula.’ This is, 
I think, quite natural. 


One encounters strange cases when 


delving into the mysteries of children’s 
‘likes and dislikes. 


I have watched two 
children held spell-bound by the slow 
movement of a Beethoven Sonata. I have 
heard a boy declare contemptuously that 
these is no tune in the ‘Faust’ waltz, and 
a girl rhapsodise over Handel’s ‘Largo.’ 
These, I imagine, are unusual instances. 


One interesting point to note is that the 
child does not like the type of composition 
which is written ‘down’ to him, namely 
those silly little jingles which one type of 
mentality produces in the fond belief that 
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they are sure to appeal to kiddies, Chil- 
dren see through the sham; they despise 
it, and they resent the insult. 

The teacher can learn much from the 
pupil by quiet observation. To know your 
pupil’s mind is to understand his case and 
to know how to deal with him. Teachers 
who take pupils privately should make a 
point of studying and treating each as a 
separate case, instead of using the ‘mass 
production’ method, as some do. If the 
teacher is to bring out the best in his pupil 
allowances must be made for tempera- 
ment, taste, and personality, and only by 
making a study of child-personality can 
this be achieved. 

There is sometimes a difficulty in dis- 
covering whether or not a child really 


does like a piece. Often he is too diffident 
to commit himself, and merely answers 
‘That is very nice’ to everything that is 
played for him. But there are degrees of 
warmth in that ‘very nice’ which the 
practised ear can detect; and even the 
shy child can sometimes be moved to an 
enthusiastic ‘Oh, that’s lovely!’ by some- 
thing particular beautiful according to his 
own particular standards. 

The standards by which the child judges 
music are often very strange, and some- 
times wrong, according to the trained 
adult; but children are wise in. many 
ways, and now and again I wonder if 
after all the child is not the better critic, 
and if it is not he who is often right and 
we who are wrong. 


On Doing And Listening 


By Albert H. Radcliffe 


ROBABLY the _ most 
serious charge levelled 
against what must still, 
for lack of a_ better 
term, be called the ‘Ap- 
preciation movement,’ 
is that insufficient re- 

#} gard is shown for the 
child’s love of doing things for himself, 
and that he is too frequently called upon, 
much against his will, merely to listen 
to the efforts of others.’ Behind this 
charge, and prompting it, lies the notion 
that children always prefer activity to ap- 
parent passivity.* 
so much of truth in it that it stands in 
danger of being sadly overworked. A 
normal boy would, of course, rather play 
football than be a looker-on. At school, 
after being shown how to do his new 
sums, he immediately asks, ‘May I do 
some?’ And how impatient he is to get 
to work the first time painting things are 
given out: he has no desire to listen to 
introductory hints on their use. And yet, 
he clamours for coppers to go to the ‘Pic- 
tures,’ where he will sit for a couple of 
hours doing nothing but watching others: 
and he finds little difficulty in controlling 
his motive propensities if you promise to 
tell him a thrilling story. Perhaps, rather 
than settle down to an interesting book, 








*Of course, no child is really passive. Bodily movement 
may be absent, but the mind is not idle, even if it 
is expressing only hearty detestation of present cir- 
cumstances, 





This is an idea with - 


he will choose to find scope for working 
off superfluous physical energy by getting 
into mischief, but that is hardly a parallel 
case with the one now under discussion. 
The question we have to consider is 
whether the child would prefer to make 
his own music or hear others make it for 
him; and a similar question is put only 
when we ask, for instance, whether he 
would prefer to do his own acting or go 
to the cinema. 
Limit of Ability 

Now there may be two answers to the 
latter question, the first indicating a 
definite choice for looking on, and the 
second—which, it should be noted, carries 
within it the crux of the whole matter— 
expressing a natural preference for doing 
the thing oneself, assuming for the mo- 
ment possession of the necessary ability. 
But that ability is essential, for without it 
imagination is checked in its flight, and 
the realm of fancy, that world of child 
delight, is never truly attained. 

Which of these two answers must be 
given on behalf of the majority of chil- 
dren? The former, surely, since games 
such as ‘Cowboys and Indians’ are played 
by them only when funds are not forth- 
coming for observing the cinematographic 
approximation to the real thing. Could 
we expect it otherwise. Children are 
paradoxical enough to want even their 
fairies to be real ones. Their imaginations 
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are vivid but untrained, and whereas 
adults attending a performance of, shall 
we say, ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
might readily feel offence to the artistic 
sense by seeing human beings swung 
about on wires, preferring no fairies at 
all to anything so obviously solid, children 
would be disappointed if the sprites were 
not actually in evidence in some form or 
other. 

Materialism of their preconceived 
notions is of great moment to children, 
and though they will naturally derive 
greater joy and profit if they can be their 
own agents in providing the desired re- 
sults, definite shortcomings in that direc- 
tion will cause them either to drop the 
matter altogether, or to be content with 
being spectators of the more satisfactory 
achievements of those better equipped. 

The application to musical education 
needs little elaboration. As a general 
rule, children will prefer to sing them- 
selves rather than to listen to others, 
simply because here their native gifts are 
adequate and difficulties of technique need 
not for the moment obtrude. But it is 
quite a different matter when a musical 
instrument is to the medium for ex- 
pression. Except in the case of those with 
a natural bent, disillusionment comes 
sooner or later, and the struggle is given 


up. 
The Case for Listening 


Now a child’s musical experience should 
not be confined to the limits imposed by 
the posibilities of his voice, nor truncated 
by his inability to learn to play a musical 
instrument. In music played to him, there 
are vast realms where his fancy may 
wander at will, to the everlasting enrich- 
ment of his imagination. And this, we 
may note in passing, is probably the great- 
incentive he can have, if he is already at- 
tempting performance for himself, to 
press on with his studies, or, if he is not, 
to make the essay forthwith. 

But there is another aspect of musical 
education which must never be over- 
looked, viz., the cultivation of taste, and 
to this end, since taste depends upon ap- 
praisement, as wide an experience of 
music as is possible is most desirable. 
Performance, we should remember, is not 
the key to taste. One can think of scores 
of people who perform—save the mark !— 
whose individual tastes are appalling. And 
even where good music is being studied, 


there is yet more that can be done to 
assist the pupil to arrive at a reasonable 
view of things. However fine the songs 
a child may be taught, however well he 
may play his violin or pianoforte, every- 
thing he does has to be learnt, and this 
takes time. In consequence, if his own 
music-making is to be the means of his 
coming into contact with the literature 
of music, his acquaintanceship with it 
must, of necessity, be very limited, as al- 
so must be his conception of first-rate per- 
formance. From any standpoint, the 
budding artist cannot but gain by devot- 
ing some time to widening his musical 
experience—and thus improving his taste 
—through the medium of listening to the 
performances of others. 


And if listening is beneficial to those 
able to sing or play, is it not obvious that 
it is essential to those who, while being 
attracted by music, are either not thus 
gifted or not in such fortunate circum- 
stances? This is practically their only 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with 
music in the broad sense, and they must 
be denied neither the pleasure nor the 
profit derivable from such a source. In 
this connection we should remember par- 
ticularly that there is a period in a boy’s 
life when, if he be unable to play a mu- 
sical instrument, he is practically cut off 
from all music apart from that which he 
hears: I refer, of course, to the ‘voice- 
break’ years. But these years are among 
the most formative in his existence; he can 
then be captivated by jazz or, through 
vital knowledge of something better, be 
saved from it but the depth of such knowl- 
edge will, as a rule, depend entirely upon 
opportunities for hearing first-class music 
adequately performed. 


Conclusion 


If I have over-stressed the case for the 
listening lesson it is not because I believe 
it to be of primary importance—on the 
contrary. One can hardly avoid appear- 
ing biassed, however, when answering a 
charge that is somewhat unreasonable. 
What all thoughtful musical educationists 
strive for is, one would imagine, a well- 
balanced syllabus in which all aspects of 
the subject receive due consideration. No 
hard-and-fast lines can, however, be laid 
down for the attainment of this desirable 
end. A teacher may leave one school and 
go to another (or even pass from one class 
to another in the same school) and find 
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that his conception of balance needs ad- 
justment. He must be guided always by 
the attitude of the children. Their prefer- 
ences should always indicate to him where 
his starting-place must be, and if, by 
watching their desires without being un- 
wisely influenced by them, he can lead his 


scholars into that intimacy with great 
music which comes from personal per- 
formance and provide them with that 
broader acquaintanceship which it derived 
from listening frequently to others, he 
will have achieved no inconsiderable suc- 
cess, 


Ancient British Music 
By G. Kirkham Jones 


Very Early Times 


-T is very difficult in- 
I} deed to find out much 
about the people who 
lived in our islands over 
two thousand years 
ago. Except for flint 
weapons, rudely carved 
stones and bones, they 
have left no memorial. 

Britain was visited by merchants and 
daring sailors and soldiers from Gaul 
(now called France), Rome, Greece, and 
other ancient lands fringing the Mediter- 
ranean Sea about two thousand years 
since, and some of the most learned of 
these people (for they belonged to ancient 
but civilized nations) have left written 
accounts of the Ancient Britons. From 
these we learn that our forefathers were 
mainly savage and uncivilized, but that 
among them was a kind of ‘caste’—the 
Druids—something like the Levites of 
Bible fame, who were, for these long-ago 
days, quite educated, and held in great 
esteem and reverence. 


The Druids 

There appear to have been three classes 
of Druids: 

(a) the Druids—the men of the Oak’; 

(b) The Bards—'the poets and singers’; 

(c) The Ovade—'the learners or novices’; 
and remains of three distinct kinds of 
houses, or rather, rude huts, have been 
traced where these three sections lived. 
They were chosen from the tallest, the 
most noble, and the best-looking youths, 
and their training lasted from twelve to 
twenty years. Their learning was kept 
quite secret, and this was fairly easy to 
do at that time because there were no 
written books. At the end of their long 
course of training the Ovade became either 
Druids (priests) or Bards (poets). 

The Druids wore their hair close- 
cropped, and grew long flowing beards. 





Many stories are told of their rather cruel 
forms of worship in the oak-tree groves 
where the sacred mistletoe grew. They 
were clad in long, loose robes of white, 
but the Bards usually wore sky-blue robes, 
with a cowl over their heads. We read 
of one especially famous Bard who 

Rieeataeteal had a distinctive dress of five colours, and 


wore a white mantle and a blue cap ornamented with 
a gold crescent. 


The Bards 


These were chiefly poets, but there 
sems to be no doubt that music of a kind 
was used by them to make their poems 
have a greater effect. Three-lined verses 
were greatly favoured, and their songs 
usually contained some learning and wis- 
dom. Here is a verse from a very long 
Bardic poem. It has been turned into 
modern language—please note the pro- 
verb-line: 

In the Oak's high tow'ring grove 
Dwells the liberty I love................ 
Babblers from thy trust remove. 

One old writer, Diodorus, says: 

Among the Celts are composers of melodies, called 
Bards, who sing to instruments like lyres, panegyri- 
cal or invective strains, and in such reverence are they 
held, that when two armies prepared for battle have 
cast their darts and dfaWn their swords, on the ap- 
pearance and interpostion of the Bards they immedi-: 
ately desist. iB p 

But I am afraid they more often stirred 
up the people to strife, running in the 
ranks of the warriors, exciting them by 
their fierce, wild strains to deeds of 
horror and bloodshed. 

Often their noisy music was used to 
drown the cries of the prisoner-victims, 
whom they brutally tortured or burned 
to death in huge wickercages. 

In the year 30 B. C. Poleidonius re- 
lated that: 

The Celts always carry to battle with them people 
whom they maintain as parasites. These companions 
of the table celebrate their praises either before the 
crowd which is assembled together, or before any 
individual who may be interested in their eulogies. 
Their singers they called Bards, that is to say, poets, 
who publish the praises of eminent men with songs. 
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At the victory feasts the Bards sang 
the praises of the heroes and conquerors. 
One old record quaintly tells how a cer- 
tain cunning Bard who had purposely 
arrived late at such a banquet, made up 
a long song in praise of ‘the Lord of 
the feast,’ artfully bringing in an apology 
for coming late. He was rewarded with 
a heavy purse of gold. 

Here is a free translation of one verse 
of an old Bardic Hero-song: 

Fame and honour he has won 
Great Monagan’s gallant son. 

I will sound his praises high, 
Darling son of victory, 

Chiefs like him who guard the land 
Well deserve supreme command. 


(To be continued) 


(Continued from page 75) 


capable. But although music is primarily 
a language of the emotion, there is no 
subject which requires greater accuracy, 
concentration, alertness of perception, 
rapidity of coordination, or logical reason- 
ing. No one can render music artistically 
with an undisciplined mind; neither can 
music’s true message be transmitted un- 
less it emanates from the soul within. 

It is very obvious, then, that music by 
reason of its educational value in the full 
development of the child deserves a prom- 
inent place on the school program. 
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